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EXTRACTS FROM LIFE OF WILLIAM FORSTER. 


(Continued from page 611.) 

The ensuing Yearly Meeting entered into 
the subject with much seriousness. The 
memorial agreed to by the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, which had been prepared, as already 
mentioned, by William Forster, was presented 
to it. After deliberate consideration, it was 
adopted with much unanimity, and, in further 
carrying out its religious concern on this great 
question, the Meeting concluded to issue it in 
the form of an address to ‘‘ Sovereigns and those 
in Authority in the Nations of Europe, and in 
other Parts of the World where the Christian 
Religion is professed.” 

After its adoption by the Yearly Meeting, 
William Forster, under an impression of duty, 
with much religious feeling, offered to be the 
bearer of this address to the sovereigns of 
Europe. His proposal was cordially united 
with by the meeting, and the following min- 
ute was entered upon its records :— 

“‘The' disposal of an address to sovereigns 
and those in authority in the nations of Europe, 
and in other parts of the world where the 
Christian religion is professed, has obtained the 
solid consideration of this meeting, in the course 
of which our dear friend William Forster has, 
in a feeling manner, mentioned his willingness, 
under a sense of religious duty, and of the 
weightiness of the engagement, to be the bearer 
of the said address. The proposal of our be- 
loved friend, who isa minister of the gospel 
well esteemed by us, has had our very serious 
attention, and cordial unity having been felt 
and expressed with him in this service, he is 
left at liberty and encouraged to proceed in the 
arduous undertaking as the Lord may open the 
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way; and this meeting commends our dear 
friend to His preservation and care, and to the 
kind consideration of all those amongst whom 
he may come; and may it please the Almighty 
to bless the presentation and circulation of this 
address to the advancement of the great end in 
view—the promotion of righteousness in the 
earth.” 

Furnished with this document, William 
Forster lost no time in preparing to enter upon 
the prosecution of his arduous undertaking. 
Bat, before leaving England, he called with his 
brother J. F. on Lord Palmerston, then Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to inform him of what he 
had in prospect. The minister kindly en- 
couraged him in the work, and handed him a 
letter of introduction to influential persons on 
the continent, of which the following is a 
copy :— 

Foreion Orrico, June 16th, 1849. 

“Srr,—This letter will be delivered to you 
by Mr. Forster, who is a member of the Society 
of Friends, and a person who has long devoted 
his time, his personal exertions, and his own 
pecuniary resources, to purposes of benevolence, 
both in England and Ireland. 

His present object in travelling abroad is to 
present to foreign Governments an address 
from the Society of Friends, to request the 
countenance and support and aid of those 
Governments for the suppression of the slave- 
trade and for the extinction of slavery. 

Her Majesty’s Government share most 
warmly the feelings and wishes which have 
been expressed in that address, and which have 
prompted Mr. Forster to undertake his proposed 
expedition ; and although her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not think it expedient to associate 
themselves in any way with the step thus taken, 
nor by any official participation to deprive that 
proceeding of the spontaneous and perfectly in- 
dependent, and it may be said national, char- 
acter which essentially belongs to it; yet they 
are desirous that her Majesty’s diplomatic and 
consular agents at the places which Mr. Forster 
may Visit should afford to that gentleman every 
assistance in their power in procuring access to 
those persons with whom he may wish to com- 
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municate, and in obtaining any other facilities 
which he may need in the progress of his 
journey. 

I therefore recommend Mr. Forster, and the 
gentlemen whe accompany him, to your special 
attention. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
PALMERSTON. 
To her Majesty's Diplomatic Agents abroad.” 


About the same time William Forster, his 
brother Josiah Forster, and Peter Bedford, also 
had an interview with Prince Albert, who re- 
ceived them very kindly and allowed William 
Forster to read the address to him. He paid 
marked attention to its contents, and offered 
to take itto the Queen. He manifested much 
interest in the object, and William Forster was 
greatly pleased with his kindness and affability, 
and his ready acceptance of a copy of the “ Life 
of John Woolman,” which he presented to 
him. 

Not long afterwards William Forster, ac- 
companied by his brother Josiah Forster, and 
Peter Bedford, went over into Holland and 
Belgium, for the purpose of giving circulation 
to the address in those countries. There was 
no opportunity to be gained for an interview 
with the King of Holland, but a copy was 
forwarded to him through his minister. The 
address was also presented to those in au- 
thority, to the ministers of religion of various 
denominations, and to other persons of influence 
in the cities and towns of both kingdoms. 

With reference to his visit in Belgium, 
William Forster writes to his wife :— 

“ Tth mo. 20th. Valenciennes.—We had but 
a short distance to walk to the palace at Brussels, 
where everything betokens a high standard of 
royalty. The king reccived us most kindly, 
and immediately entered into conversation on 
the state of Europe in a way that induced me 
to think he imagined our errand was connected 
with the peace question. I soon asked to read 
the address, to which he very readily gave his 
assent, and took me to the window for the bene- 
fit of the light. Iwas glad to be able to throw 
all my mind into what was before me: he stood 
with great attention the whole of the time. 
He expressed himself in strong terms on the 
character of the address, and said enough to 
satisfy me that it had taken some little hold on 
bis mind. He then spoke upon the subject of 
slavery as if well acquainted with the question. 
Upon our alluding to Portugal, I thought he 
was far from displeased with our suggesting 
that his position might give him some influence 
with that Government.* He made allusion 
again to the state of public affairs, spoke with 
affection of his own people, and I think with 


‘* It will be recollected that he was uncle to the 
King of Portugal. 
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real gratitude on the tranquillity in which the 
kingdom of Belgium has been preserved. 

First-day night.—We held our little meet- 
ing this morning. I then went out determined 
to find the Protestants, if there were any, poor 
or rich. I heard of some in a small village 
about a mile off, and we very soon concluded 
on going there. I went out again to look over 
the Grand Hospital, an asylum for aged and 
infirm people and orphans, beautifully neat and 
clean, in comfort far exceeding the best of our 
union-houses that I have visited. 

We made our way in the evening to the house 
of some religious people, not long since brought 
out of the Romish Church, living on a small 
patrimonial estate, and in addition renting a 
little land as market gardeners; there were 
two young men in the family, just such as one 
is always glad to meet with. ‘rom what I had 
heard of them, and the little we saw, I should 
believe them to be enlightened, humble? devoted 
Christians? They told us of many recently 
awakened, some who had not found courage to 
break loose from the bondage of the Church of 
Rome ; and others, not a very large number to 
be sure, who were openly acting up to their 
convictions. They seemed very much left to 
themselves as to instrumental aid; but they 
meet regularly for religious ivstruction and 
public worship.” 

In the course of the few weeks spent on the 
continent on this occasion, William Forster, as 
a minister of the gospel, several times availed 
himself of opportunities which presented to 
preach the unsearchable riches of Christ to 
those with whom he was thus brought into con- 
tact. After this first effort in the great cause 
to which he had devoted himself, he and bis 
companions returned to England. 

He had long felt a deep interest in the efforts 
made to obtain the abolition of capital punish- 
ment; and when any case occurred, in which a 
criminal had to undergo the utmost penalty of 
the law, it was a great affliction to him. The 
following letter alludes to a case of that 
kind :— 

To A. D. ALEXANDER. 
Fourth month 27th, 1849, 

“My DEAR FRIEND,—I have just been wish- 
ing I could send thee, aud my good friend thy 
husband, such a message as would make you 
sure that I hold you in remembrance with af- 
fection and gratitude. Pray have the kindness 
to send me a line or two to tell me how you are 
in bealth, and as much more about yourselves 
as thou art free to communicate. 

My great desire is that all that is brought 
upon me may make me more humble, more 
tender in spirit, more of a little child, more 
teachable and obedient. Last Seventh-day was 
a time of sorrow and deep distress to us both. 
I did make a little attempt to see the poor 
criminal, and do not know but I went as far 
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in the effort as was required of me; but it was 
all in vain; they are very strict in their pro- 
hibition. It is a most awful consideration that 
the poor man, to the very last, gave no indi- 
cation of what we should regard’a penitent and 
broken mind. With all the light and know- 
ledge that are breaking forth upon us, one 
would think that the day cannot be very re- 
mote, in which the nation will see that it isa 
fearful thing to hurry any poor soul into eter- 
nity, laden with all its sins, and deprived of 
what might be an opportunity for repentance.” 
(To be continued.) 


From “The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall and their Friends.” 
MARRIAGE, PERSECUTION, AND MARTYRDOM 

OF ANNE ASKEW, ANCESTOR TO MARGARET 

FELL. 

(Concluded from page 615 ) 

She again, in full terms, wrote a confession 
of her faith before the hour arrived when she 
was conducted to the stake; but-as the sub- 
stance of that confession has over and over been 
enunciated in other declarations quoted, I do 
not insert it. She also wrote a prayer, which 
is as follows :— 

“QO Lord! I have more enemies now than 
there be hairs on my head : yet, Lord, let them 
bever overcome me with vain words, but fight 
them, Lord, in my stead; for on Thee cast I 
my care. With all the spite they can imagine 
they fall upon me, who am Thy poor creature. 
Yet, sweet Lord, let me not set by them that 
are against me; for in Thee is my delight. 
And, Lord, I heartily desire of thee, that Thou 
wilt, of Thy most merciful goodness, forgive 
them that violence which they do, and have 
done unto me. Open also Thou their blind 
hearts, that they may hereafter do that thing 
in Thy sight, which is only acceptable before 
Thee, and to set forth thy verity aright, with- 
out all vain fantasies of sinful men. So be it, 
O Lord! so be it. 


“ By me, ANNE ASKEW.” 


A sense of the Lord’s presence and heavenly 
comfort filled her heart to an extent that total- 
ly banished fear, as the day and the hour ap- 
proached when the flames were to destroy her 
earthly tabernacle. ‘ I saw her,” said Mr. Loud, 
tutor to Sir Richard Southwell, “and must 
needs confess of Mrs. Askew, now departed to 
the Lord, that the day before her execution, and 
the same day also, she had on an angel’s counte- 
nance, and a smiling face; though, when the 
hour of darkness came, she was so racked that 
she could not stand, but was holden up between 
two serjeants.” 

The time chosen for the close of the tragedy 
was evening, so that the scene, as night ap- 
proached, should become more terrific. We 
shall give in the words of Koxe the martyrologist 
the last details. He says :—“ Now it remaineth 
that we touch somewhat concerning the end and 
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martyrdom of this good woman. She being . 
born of such stock and kindred that she might 
have lived in great wealth and prosperity, if 
she would rather have followed the world than 
Christ, had been so tormented that she could 
neither live long in so great distress, neither yet 
be suffered by her adversaries to die in secret. 
The day of her execution being appointed, she 
was brought into Smithfield in a chair, because 
she could not go on her feet. When she was 
brought unto the stake, she was tied by the 
middle with a chain that held up her body. 
When all things were thus prepared, Dr. 
Shaxton, who was appointed to preach, began 
his sermon. Anne Askew, hearing and an- 
swering unto him where he said well, confirm- 
ing the same; where he said amiss, ‘ There,’ 
said she, ‘ he speaketh contrary to the Book.’ 

**The sermon being finished, the martyrs 
standing there tied at three several stakes, 
ready to their martyrdom, began their prayers. 
The multitude of the people was exceeding— 
the place where they stood being railed about 
to keep out the press. Upon the bench under 
St. Bartholomew’s Church sat Wriothesley, 
Chancellor uf England, the old Duke of Nor- 
folk, the old Earl of Bedford, the Lord Mayor, 
with divers others. Before the fire should be 
set unto them, one of the bench, hearing 
that they had gunpowder about them, and be- 
ing alarmed lest the faggots by the strength of 
the powder would come flying about their ears, 
began to be afraid. But the Earl of Bedford 
declared unto him how the gunpowder was not 
laid under the faggots, but only about their 
bodies, to.rid them quickly of their pain; so ° 
diminished that fear. 

“Then Wriothesley, the Lord Chancellor, 
sent to Anne Askew letters offering her the 
King’s pardor if she would recant; refusing to 
look upon them, she made this answer, ‘1 came 
not hither to deny my Lord and Master.’ Then 
were the letters likewise offered unto the others, 
who in like manner following the constancy of 
the woman, denied not only to receive them, but 
also to look upon them. Whereupon the Lord 
Mayor, commanding fire to be put unto them, 
cried with a loud voice, ‘ Fiat justitia.” And 
thus died the good Anne Askew with these 
blessed martyrs; being compassed in with 
flames of fires, she slept in the Lord, leaving 
behind a singular example of Christian con- 
stancy for all men to follow.” 

Anne Askew’s martyrdom occurred on the 
26th of July, 1546, in the twenty-fifth year of 
her age. Her tutor, John Lacels, was one of 
the three men who suffered at the same time. 
Foxe says:— It happened well for them that 
they died together with Mrs. Askew, for albeit 
that of themselves they were strong and stout 
men, yet through the exhortation and example 
of her, being emboldened, they received the 
greater comfort in that painful kind of death. 

* 
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Beholding her invincible constancy, and being 
stirred up through her persuasions, they did set 
apart all kind of fear.” 
——.6 
BLIND PEOPLE. 
(Continued from page 606.) 

So far, therefore, for the difficulties and ob- 
stacles which blindness entails. We have now 
to glance at one or two special advantages which 
it is commonly supposed to confer. Cut off as 
the blind man is, ina measure, from the rest of 
the world, and from many channels of light and 
information open to others, his isolation is said 
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also, Tiheckius, of Thorndorf, who taught medi- 
cine and philosophy with success for thirteen 
years at Tubingen, and becoming blind in the 
fourteenth year, is said to have refused the help 
of an oculist who offered to restore his sight. 
Perhaps he knew the oculist to be an impostor, 
and his sight once gone to be irrecoverable ; in 
any case, he was a humorist, and we can quite 
believe him when he said, “ he had seen many 
things in his life which he would rather not 
have seen, and on some occasions had even 
wished that he were deaf.” Which of us, if he 
spoke truthfully, would not agree with the 


to give him special power and aptitude for the] philosopher of Tubingen? But this is a very 
study of abstract things: of philosophy and of’ different thing from fancying that loss of sight 
mathematics. And the assertion will, to some] gave him increased skill or wisdom in healing 
extent, hold good. A wounded finger will make| the bodies or minds of his fellow men. The 
a man dined in handling edged tools; he will| truth is, he was doctor enough to know that 
be more skilful than he was. A man who falls} his loss was irreparable, and philosopher enough 
and breaks his leg, walks more warily ever|to make the best of it. It was in much the 
after; but neither wound nor fracture is the] same spirit that Du Puiseauzx used to say, “that 
cause of skill or safety. So with blindness; it! he was always meeting with seeing persons of 
must be regarded as a loss. It isolates a man,| inferior intelligence to himself.” 
no doubt ; when he wishes to think, it saves} Nor must it be forgotten that the darkness 
him from the intrusion of external objects and| which isolates the blind man, and saves him - 
the busy crowd of ideas which wait about on| from the intrusion of unwelcome images, tends 
the world of visible things; it may free him|also to narrow the vision which it concentrates. 
from some illusions of the senses, and the snares | He rarely, if ever, takes a broad view of things. 
of outside appearance ; he easily becomes ab-| If he thinks intently on any given point, he is 
stracted, where a man with sight would often | apt to forget, or fails to see, some one orother of 
find it hard: so far, therefore, his way towards | equal weight and close at hand. This makes 
deep, inward thought is cleared ; wind and tide} him one-sided, and ready to hug his own judg- 
seem in his favor. But he must know how to| ment to the very death; slow to receive the 
manage the sails and to steer the shin; he/ opinion of others, captious as well as cautious, 
must have clear power of thought, and be trained | a temper which easily hardens into narrow pre- 
to use it; be able to concentrate his attention! judice. These are heavy drawbacks to the 
on the given idea, and willing to work at it, or| supposed advantages of ready abstraction and 
his own peculiar world will stealin upon him—| aptitude for metaphysics. Nor are they to be 
the things which he can handle, taste, and hear ;| wondered at, when we consider from what in- 
the things which feed his appetites, or gratify| finite sources of beauty, grace, and truth the 
his passions; his amusemeuts, pleasures, and| blind man is cut off. To him are unknown all 
regrets ; his failures, peculiar sorrows, trials,| the countless evidences of an Almighty hand 
and disappointments. If the blind boy has| which speak to us from earth, sea and sky; the 
courage and moral strength to banish these in-| smooth and immeasurable expanse of summer 
traders, ‘the doors of Geometry open to him | seas, the silent grandeur of the blue sky above, 
on an oily hinge,” the fatal ‘‘ Pons Asinorum,” | with all its wealth of palaces and towers of 
is easily crossed, and the silent domains of meta- | fleecy cloud, the golden glory of morning, the 
physical speculation invite and gratify his} gorgeous dying splendor of setting suns, the 
careful, inquisitive approach. So acutely has|soft haze of twilight, the solemn watches of 
this been felt in every age, and so favorite has) starlit night, the living, speaking beauty of the 
the dogma become, that more than one philos-| wide-spread landscape, the flowing sweep of the 
opher is said to have plunged himself into] everlasting hills, the proud, calm majesty of 
darkness for the very purpose of more intense, | snow-clad mountains, the green and purple eut- 
abstract thought. line of the forest, the beauty of waving corn, 
Diodotus, the Stoic, when he became blind, | and the grace of flowers, of sloping valley, and 
is said to have applied himself to mathematics| of winding stream, 
with greater success than ever, and become fa-|« And all the thousand sights that crown ‘his earth 
mous as a teacher ; but this was simply because with joy.” 
he worked harder in the darkness than in the} No description can paint these things for the 
light. Every year may have given acuteness|blind man more than words can paint music 
to his inner sight, keenness to his touch, and| for the deaf mute. But even above all these, 
possibly eloquence to lis words, not in con-| is the loss to him of all the infinite grace and 
sequence of his blindness, but in spite of it. So, beauty of the human face.. Who shall tell him 
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of the tender love that beams from a mother’s 
eye, or the rippling sunshine that lights up the 
face of a happy, laughing child? The rosy 
brightness of the lips that kiss him, of the 
cheek which offers a ruddy welcome at. his 
coming, the saucy smile of a dimpled chin, or 
the rapttre of sudden joy that beams from 
every feature ? To Aim all this beauty and all 
this joy are but a darkened, dreary blank. And 
though he may be unconscious of the greatness 
of his loss, it is hard to exaggerate the gain— 
“ Since light so necessary is to life, 
Nay almost life itself—” 
which light briugs to the rest of the world. It 
it a loss which, unless he be roused out of the 
gloom, and taught to find life in it—in tenebris 
servare jidem—may well shatter or dwarf his 
whole mental and spiritual powers, and not 
seldom points the way to doubt, distrust, 
or denial of Him to whom darkness and light 
are both alike. It is said to have been so in 
the case of more than one famous blind man. 
“The world is too much with” him; and 
though “ heaven,” too, “lies round about him 
in his infancy,” he is unconscious of it. But 


once rouse him from this unconsciousness, once 
convince him that he has his place in the world, 
and that He who gives to kings and beggars 
alike their place and work, has given work, a 
place, and ability to him, and the whole scene 


begins to change. Light begins to steal in, and 
the youth who once fancied that life was but a 
dreary blank, without hope, meaning, or use, 
soon—perhaps too soon—appears to thiok his 
abilities of the very highest order. In music 
he will rival Mendelssohn or Mozart, and out- 
sing Incledon or Braham; in poetry equal 
Milton; and in the making of baskets vie with 
the deftest craftsman in Greenhithe. These 
amusing little conceits the world soon takes out 
of him, and by and by the residuum is a very 
useful and honest amount of self-confidence, 
without which the keenest sight and the shrewd- 
est ability are almost sure to fail. It is this 
consciousness of power which inspires genius 
itself. It was this which led Milton, smitten 
down as he was in the full power and fiush of 
his genius, to say in his darkened estate— 
“Yet [argue not 

Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 

Cf heirt, or hope, but still bear up and steer 

Right onward.”—Sonnet to Cyriac Skinner. 

These are the opening words of one of his 

finest sonnets, and form one of the few passages 
in which he alludes to his blindness. The con- 
cluding live in another sonnet, which he wrote 
soon after this—in memory of his wife— 
“T waked, she fled, and day brought back my night,” 
leads us to another point immediately connected 
with the one which we have been discussing, 
and that is, how the blind man dreams. Milton, 
of course, having but just lost his sight, dreamed 
precisely as other men dream—the remem- 
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brance of the visible world being still with him 
bright and vivid as before. But into the vision 
of the blind boy no visible image from the 
outer world, no shape of beauty, n0 ghastly 
form of horror, can possibly come. Whatever 
comes to him by night—to him no darker than 
the day—must come by touch or hearing. “I 
dream,” said a blind boy, “ I often dream about 
people; I dream of my brother (also blind ;) [ 
know he is with me, I hear his voice; I am in 
the places where he used to go before he died.” 
“ But how do you know that you are in a 
certain place?” ‘The impression of the place 
is with me—I feel [am there ; [am sure 1 am, 
sometimes, till I wake. Sometimes I dream 
that I am walking in the fields ; I tread on the 
grass, I smell the fresh air.” “If I dream,’ 
said another young man, “that I am in the 
great basket-shop, I know I am there by the 
size of the room—the length of it.” ‘* But 
how can you judge as to the size or length of 
what you cannot see?” “Oh! the sound tells 
me pretty well; I am in my own old place, 
where I work.” ““ You sit on your box, then ?” 
“‘ Yes, I touch it, and if the dream goes on I 
get my tools out.” 

The dream, in fact, is but a hard, bare, and 
indistinct fragment of everyday life, untouched 
by a gleam of fancy or imagination; in both of 
which qualities the great majority* of the blind 
are evidently deficient. The things which the 
seeing can touch, hear, or taste, are compara- 
tively few in number, and do little to feed the 
fancy or to ronse the imagination ; and yet on 
these alone the great mass of the uaeducated 
blind have mainly to depend. The world of 
books is all but'closed to them ; friends are few, 
and readers are still more rare. The experience, 
therefore, of a blind man must be more gr less 
grounded on faith —faith in many things which 
he can realize but intperfectly, and in some of 
which he can form no conception. And this, 
again, tends to harden and petrify the whole tone 
and habit of his daily life. If, as in the case of 
Blacklock, he has a turn for versifying, he may 
produce in abundance feeble imitations of such 
popular poets as may chance to be read to him, 
catching here and there a phrase, a cadence, or 
an echo of the metre; but for the most part 
what he writes is absolutely without salt, col- 
orless to the mental eye, and tasteless to the 
critical palate. He may have certain ideas of 
warmth, sound, and society as belonging to 
“the day;” of silence, solitude, and melancholy 
as connected with night; he may talk of 


* It must not be forgétten that all general remarks 
of this kind apply only to those who are born blind, 
or lose their sight in early childhood. M. Frantz 
tells us of a youth whose sight was restored by an 
operation. While blind he often dreamed of his 
parents ; he felt them, and heard their voices, but 
never saw them ; but when once he had seen them 
with the bodily eye, he beheld them also in his 
dreams.—Philosophical Trans., 1841. 
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radiance” to the moon. 


























‘¢ glowing ”’ roses. 
(To be continued.] 
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From “The Soul’s Exodus and Pilgrimage.” 































































































their own beautiful and glorious land. 


















































before me, and Heaven !” such joy shall thrill in 

















before the throne of God and the Lamb. 

Oh, the glorious sense of liberty, of wealth, 
of life, which gushes up in the heart of the 
man who has made the exodus, and sees his 
tyrant task-masters dead behind him on the 
shore! The devil? He is a beaten foeman; 
Christ shattered his throne and seized his 
spoils when he cried out, ‘It is finished,” and 
ascended up on high, leading captivity captive. 
The world? The plagues of God have stripped 
it of its beauty; the painted and jewelled 
wanton is made bare, and we loathe it. Sorrows, 
toils, struggles? We hail them; we glory in 
tribulations ; we delight in toil; we leap to 
conflict. Discipline is our life. * * * * 
Such is the picture of a soul’s deliverance, which 
the Scripture history presents to us. And 
for you who are still in Egypt: Does it nour- 
ish and expand the real life of your being, 
cultivate your highest nature, and hold your 
lowest under firm control? Or is it thickening 
daily the crust that is growing round your 
spirits, whereby celestial messengers more sel- 
dom reach them, and auroral radiance, gleaming 
through the heavenly spaces, is more rarely 
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“ glory” as belonging to the sun, and “ fainter 
But this, after all, is 
no proof that he understands the images which 
he uses any more than Blacklock did when he 
assigned “ paleness”’ to grief, “ cheerfulness” to 
green, or chattered of “ruddy” gems and 


“THE WAY OF THE WILDERNESS.” Ex. xiii. 16. 

Life there was harder than in Egypt, but 
nobler to see the stormy armies that were clo- 
sing round them, tossed as the sport of the 
stormier sea; to know that Egypt had met with 
such an overthrow as would guard them for 
ages from any assault; to see that all before 
them was their own, that by that shore the 
past chapter of their captivity was sealed for- 
ever, and that they commenced a new life-course 
from that hour ; these were the springs of the 
joy which inspired that magnificent hymn, which 
rang over the waters their last farewell to the 
land of their toils and tears ; and this joy of the 
Lord was to be their strength through the wil- 
derness, and bear them, as on eagles’ wings, to 


And so, when the burthen of your guilt and 
wretchedness rolls off before the cross on 
Calvary ; when the deep sea of the Divine for- 
giving love sweeps over the past and obliterates 
its shame; when you lift with the arm of a 
freeman the consecrated banner and cry, 
“ Christ is my Leader, the free- wilderness is 





your heart as shall burst forth in music which 
may mingle with the harpingsof the seraphim 









seen? Does the world nourish the habit of! think sometimes, when I study the harmonies 
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prayer? * * * J. B. Brown thus describes 
the Desert: “It will be necessary to dismiss 
from your minds the notions which naturally 
associate themselves with the word desert. If 
you read the Pentateuch, you will find the al- 
lusions to sand singularly few. The fact is, 
sand is the exception in the desert of Sinai.” 
The pastures of the wilderness are celebrated 
in the Psalms. Everywhere along the track 
you meet with a thin and scanty vegetation; 
while here and there are scenes of splendid 
beauty and luxuriance, where a great people 
might encamp and live in plenty through sue- 
cessive years. * * “ History was born that 
night when Moses led forth his people from 
Goshen.” The narrative of their toils and 
struggles is the oldest and most precious of 
historic records, and their way-book has become 
the heirloom of the pilgrim world. 

‘Behold we count them happy which endure.” 
‘ Oh, what fierce murmurings of “Marah” have I 
heard from hearts wrung with anguish ; from 
souls withered and blasted by a too fond confi- 
dence in anything or any being but God! Be- 
lieve it, no man, with a man’s heart in him, 
gets far on his wilderness way without some 
bitter soul-searching disappointment ; happy he 
who is brave enough to push on another stage 
of the journey, and rest in Elim, “ where there 
are twelve springs, living springs of water, and 
three-score and ten palms.” * * * In treating 
of the “ Golden Calf,” the author says—*“ I see 
some of you setting up a golden image, and say- 
ing, ‘let this be to us instead of God.’ How 
much of what is called “rest in the church ”— 
rest in some infallible human guidance—springs 
out of this root! In God’s sight—that is, in 
reality—this is a turning away from Him ” 

The meaning of our El Tih—the wanderings— 
is this. Our loving Father has bound us thus 
tightly by the yoke of duties which distress and 
affiict us, which seem to consume our whole 
life in tasks, which yield us none of the higher 
satisfactions, and in‘ which it is often impossible 
to find any vital interest at all. And there is 
but one answer. It is this daily round which 
makes life, and God will have us dive. Therefore 
He keeps usthere. He will have us put interest 
into them, if we cannot find itin them. He 
will have us through these long weary marches 
work godly principles of action into the vital 
texture of our being; and by the daily reitera- 
tion of endeavor—the daily play of the organs 
and muscles of the inner man—in the effort 
to make each humble act of our lives har- 
monious with the will of God, dignify, and 
finally glorify life —J. Baldwin Brown. 





A living soul! Have you ever had a vision 
of what a living soul may be, may do, may suf- 
fer, may know—the infinite capacity of life? I 




























self communion, of heavenly contemplation, of 
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of this body of ours and the creation ; of the ex- 
quisite concords which, even through the dull 
menstruum of our sin-thickened senses, are the 

rings of the intensest joys; of the rapture 
with which they shall one day fill the spirit, 
when these sensual films are shed, and the or- 
gan comes fairly into contact with its world.— 
The Soul's Exodus. 





THE PILGRIM FATHERS NEITHER PURITANS® 
NOR PERSECUTORS. 
(Continued from page 623.) 

JOHN Penry, another remarkable man, edu 
cated at Oxford, joined the party just before 
the execution of Barrowe and Greenwood. He 
was by birth a Welshman. The great desire of 
his life was to introduce the Gospel to his fel- 
low-countrymen, and he was the first to translate 
a portion of the Scriptures into Welsh. Dis- 
appointed in ls efforts, he was led to examine 
the causes which hindered the spread of the 
Gospel, and finding it to consist mainly in the 
ignorance and indifference of the State clergy, 


‘ he expressed his opinions as to the evils of the 


Established System with honesty and fervidness. 
This naturally aroused persecution, and he was 
brought before Archbishop Whitgift, and 
charged with heresy in having written —“ That 
men, by whomsoever ordained—whatever pre- 
late or bishop or presbyter’s hand had been 
upon them—who did not do the work of an 
evangelist, but neglected: to preach God's word 
to the people, were no true ministers of Jesus 
Christ.” Pemry replied, “If it is heresy, I 
thank God that He has taught it me from his 
Word.” “TI say,” exclaimed the exasperated 
prelate, “it is heresy, and thou shalt recant it.” 
“ Never!” rejoined t@ intrepid Welshman. 
“ Never, God willing, so long as I live.” He 
was liberated, however, but took again to preach- 
ing the Gospel so dear to his heart. A warrant 
was issued accordingly, and he fled to Scotland 
with his wife and four infant children. Queen 
Elizabeth followed him with an autograph let- 
ter to the Scotch King insisting upon his ex- 
tradition. 

Proclamation was issued accordingly, in Au- 
gust, 1590, for his apprehension, and death de- 
nounced against any who shou'd afford him 
food or shelter. With a price on.his head this 
intrepid evangelist travelled from Scotland to 
London, and cast in his lot with the poor Sepa- 
ratists of Southwark. He was soon discovered, 
however, and cast into prison; first in this 
city, and afterwards into the Queen’s Bench in 
Southwark. 

Being subjected to the iuquisitorial ordeal of 
Spies, a private diary of his was found, and for 
some expression therein on the Queen’s suprema- 
cy, construed as disloyal, he was condemned to 
die for imputed treason, in May, 1593. Letters 
written by him shortly before his death are ex- 
tant, which for true pathos, tender affection to 
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his wife and four infant children, and for reso- 
lute determination to lay down his life for the 
truth, are I believe without their equal in the 
annals of Martyrology. One extract must saf- 
fice. Being pressed to save his life by recanta- 
tion, he replied, “ Jf my blood were an ocean 
sea, and every drop thereof wege a life unto me, 
I would give them all for the maintenance of 
this my confession. Far be it from me that 
either the saving of an earthly life, the regard 
which I ought to have to the desolate outward 
state of a friendless widow and four poor fath- 
erless children, or any other thing, should enforce 
me by denial of God’s truth to perjure mine own 
soul.”” And he would not and did not accept 
deliverance. Orders were sent immediately to 
the Sheriff, who proceeded the very same day to 
hang him at a place called St. Thomas-a- Water- 
ing, about two miles from London Bridge on the 
Kent Road. While Penry was at his dinner 
the officers came to make him ready, and at the 
unusual and unexpected hour of four the same 
afternoon he was put to death, the Sheriff pre- 
venting his uttering a few words which he de- 
sired to address to the people. The place of his 
burial is unknown; but 
“Though nameless, trampled and forgot 

His servant’s humble ashes lie— 

Yet God has marked and sealed the spot, 

To call its inmate to the sky.’ 


T have thus traced the party of Separatists, re- 
proachfully termed ‘* Brownists,” from the date 
of the complete establishment of the Church of 
England, in 1562, to the death of Penry, in 
1593. This has been essential to my argument, 
for it is by these preliminary investigations that 
we ascertain what were were the particular 
principles of the party to which the Pitaaim 
Faruers belonged. I now set out to prove 
that thé exiles who left Leyden and the shores 
of England in 1620, and whom gli writers are 
agreed in terming “ the Pilgrim Fathers,” were 
of the sect of the Separatists, and were, more- 
over, the direct ecclestiastical successors of the 
noble men, whose acts, principles and suffering 
have been briefly narrated. 

The idea of changing persecution and death 
in England for exile to some foreign shore origi- 
nated with the martyrs Barrowe and Penry. 
The former, in 1592, bequeathed a fund to ‘aid 
the persecuted church in the event of their emi- 
gration,” while the latter, in his last letter, 
urged “ the brethren to prepare for banishment 
in an unbroken company.” The term emigra- 
tion, as it is now understood, does not convey 
an adequate idea of the alternative to which 
this persecuted people were reduced. England 
at that date had neither colony nor permanent 
settlement on the American Coast. Emigration 
was then, in fact, expulsion beyond the limits 
of civilization, and involved not only danger 
and suffering to all, but inevitable death to a 
large proportion of the settlers. This was so 
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much the case that up to the time of the exile 
of the Pilgrim Fathers no American colony had 
succeeded, though many had been attempted. 

Francis Johnson, already referred to as asso- 
ciated with Barrowe and Greenwood, was the 
first to put exile to the test. Papers lately discov- 
ered bring all the circumstances to light. He 
memoralized Lord Burleigh on behalf of the 
church in Southwark in 1593, shortly after 
Penry’s martyrdom. No opportunity offered, 
however, till 1597, and in the interval many 
found their way to Holland, where toleration 
prevailed. In the latter year we find “the 
Brownists, falsely so called,” petitioning under 
that name the Privy Council to be allowed to 
go to Canada. From the register of the Privy 
Council itappears that permission was given, but 
restricted to the Island of Ranea. The voyage 
proved unavailing, for the poor pilgrims in the 
ships “‘ Chancewell’”’ and “ Hopewell’’ were 
not suffered to land. Some also went to New- 
foundland, a fishing station during part of the 
year only, but these returned also greatly dis- 
heartened and impoverished, and, denied a rest- 
ing-place in England, they also found a home 
in Holland. 

Johnson there became their pastor, and Dan- 
. iel Studely, elder of the church in Southwark, 

condemned to death with Greenwood and Bar- 
rowe, but afterwards reprieved, joined the same 
Christian Society. They prepared a confession 
of their faith, and sent copies to the leading 
universities of Europe. Here we have the first 
links in the chain of evidence which identify 
the Separatists of Southwark with the exiles in 
Holland. 

Joun Smyru, a Fellow of Cambridge and a 
pupil of Francis Johoson, adopted his views, 
and forms another linkin our chain. He was jm- 
prisoned in the Marshalsea, and had conference, 
we are told, with two eminent Puritan divines, 
Mr. Dod and Mr. Hildersham, who, however, 
failed to convince him. (You will notice again 
the divergence of the views of the Separatists 
and Puritans). Being liberated on the ground 
of failing health he retired to Gainsborough, in 
Yorkshire, founded a Separatist church there 
and became its pastor. A second or branch 
church of the same faith was also established, 
meeting in the Manor House of WILLIAM 
Brewster, at Scrooby, a village in Notts, on 
the bordersof Yorkshire. The church at Scrooby 
was under the care of RicHarp CLYFTON, a 
Puritan minister who had joined the Separatist 
party, relinquishing his living at Worksop. 
Clyfton aferwards retired to Holland, affording 
another link in the connection we are tracing out. 
He was succeeded as pastor of the Church at 
Scrooby by Joun Ropinson, M.A. This Rob- 
inson was afterwards pastor of the church at Ley- 
den, and organized the departure of the Pil- 
grims from that place to their home in the New 
World. William Brewster, at whose house the 


church met at Scrooby, was also one of the exiles 
termed Pilgrim Fathers, and filled subsequent- 
ly the office of elder amongst them. While 
pastor at Scrooby, Robinson received into the 
little Society there a youth named WILLIAM 
BRADFORD, who also went out as one of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, became Governor, in course 
of time, of the Plymouth Colony in New Eng- 
land, and the historian of the pilgrims, whose 
MS. volume, now in the Bishop’s Library at 
Falham, has established and cleared up many 
of the facts stated in this address. We have 
thus three of the leaders of the Pilgrims,— Pastor 
Robinson, Elder Brewster and Governor Brad- 
ford,—connected with the Separatist church at 
Scrooby, the branch of that founded at Gains- 
borough by John Smyth, of Southwark. That 
all these men were Separatists from conviction 
appears from their works and letters still ex- 
tant. Robinson particularly speaks of the pain- 
ful struggles which he experienced in breaking 


from his friends of the Puritan party. 
(To be continued.) 
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Dustin YEARLY MEETING.— Concluded. 
Our correspondent, to whom we were. indebted 
for the account of Dublin Yearly Meeting con- 
tained in our last number, and who is a member 
of another Yearly Meeting, in senging the subse- 
quent proceedings, says :—“ Dublin Yearly Mvet- 
ing closed on Fourth-day evening, Fifth mo. 9th, 
It was very eer ae will, I believe, be 
long vividly remembered by those who attended 
it.” Another highly valued correspondent, a 
member of the meeting, corroborates this opinion, 
thus: —“Yesterday we returned from our Yearly 
Meeting, where there was evidence that we are 
not forsaken as a section of the Church of 
Christ, for the banner of His love, whose design 
it is to gather all into His heavenly fold, was 
in mercy spread over our assemblies, and many 
have thankfully to acknowedge the goodness of 
the Lord. I trust it will be remembered as 
memorable Yearly Meeting, and much helped 
by the presence of Friends from America. We 
partook largely of the benefit of their spiritual 
gifts, and I hope they may prove a blessing in 
stirring us up to be more diligent.” 

Our last date was Seventh-day, the 5th. All 
the meetings on First-day morning and after- 
noon, at Monkstown, Churchtown and Dublin 
were largely attended by Friends and others. 
The gospel was preached, and prayer vocally 
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offered, with striking freshness, power and fer- 
vency, so that several were moved to express 
their gratitude for the blessings of the occa- 
sion. 

On Second-day morning the Yearly Meeting 
assembled. A proposition was read from Mun- 
ster Quarterly Meeting that the rule prohibit- 
ing marriage between first and second cousins 
—that is, between a person and the child of 
his or her first cousin—should be abrogated. 
After very full consideration, the proposition 
was agreed to—the change making the Irish 
Discipline similar in this respect to that of every 
other Yearly Meeting in the Society. A re- 
port on non-members, attenders of our meetings, 
engaged the attention of the meeting and called 
forth many expressions of affectionate interest 
and Christian love toward this class, both 
children and those older. The Church’s mis- 
sionary duty toward these was impressively 
considered. 

Afternoon.—A report of the Committee on 
N. Carolina Friends and the Freedmen was re- 
ceived and referred to an evening Conference. 
Annual statistical returns of the Society in Ire- 
land were then read, and the meeting passed 
as on two previous occasions, into an arousing 
and solemn consideration of public worship ; 
and the loud call to the Society of Friends to 
arise in the strength bestowed upon it by its 
Great Head, and promulgate, as a bright and 
shining church, the light of the Gospel to all in 
darkness, within and without its borders. The 
subject of united prayer was also dwelt upon 
with convincing power. 

Third-day.—Among other procéedings to- 
day, the Report to London Yearly Meeting by 
the Committee of that meeting, of its visit to 
Ireland, was read acceptably ; also a report from 
the Freedmen’s Aid Conference ; and in con- 
sideration of the manner in which American 
Friends are working as a Church, it was decided 
that the more than £800 of annual subscription 
obtained the previous evening, should be appro- 
priated through associations exclusively under 
the cuntrol of Friends. 

Fourth-day —Epistles were read to all the 
Yearly Meetings except Philadelphia; and 
representatives were appointed, as usual, to = 
tend London Yearly Meeting. 

The subject of the Baltimore Peace Cnttaienes, 
contained in @ postscript of the epistle from 


Ohio, called forth many earnest expressions of 
interest ; and though, after the series of pro- 
longed and closely-occupied sittings of the 
Yearly Meeting, there was no time to consider 
the subject further at that period, a Minute was 
made granting full power to the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee to appoint suitable Friends, if 
such should offer, as Representatives to the Con- 
ference. An epistle, prepared by a committee, 
was then read, addressed to the absent members, 
embodying in a comprehensive, accurate and 
moving manner, the various exercises of the 
meeting on the condition and duties of the 
Church; the subjects of private, family, and 
public worship and prayer; the Scriptural in; 
struction of the young, and the other interest- 
ing subjects which had been considered at 
length to the instruction and encouragement of 
those present. 

The final adjournment took place after a sol- 
emn and grateful acknowledgment of the man- 
ner in which the meeting had been blessed, and 
the prayers therefor answered. The Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders was held at 4 P. M., 
and the concluding meeting for worship at 


,|7 o'clock. This wasa long day’s work for many, 


but the interest and life were sustained through- 
out. ' 


——- + 0m 


Digp, on the 7th of Fifth month, 1866, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Mary Taytor, infant daughter of Evan 
Lewis and Anna M. Johnson, aged 7 months and 19 
days. 

—, on the 10th of First month, 1866, ExizaBera 
Maven, daughter of William and Susannah Osborn, 
and wife of Hiram Maden, of Springfield Mo. Meet- 
ing, Ohio, aged near 63 years. She underwent long 
bodily suffering, which she bore with much Christian 
patience, and often expressed she believed her day’s 
work was done, and felt that there was nothieg in 
her way to rest and peace. 

, on the 3d of Fifth month, 1866, James H. 
Hatent, aged nearly 56 years, an esteemed member 
of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, New York, leaving 
to his friends the ee assurance that his end 
was peace. 

—-, on the 2d of First month, 1866, WitLtaM 
Wooparp, son of Zachariah and ’Sally ‘Woodard, 


»}aged 27 years, 3 months and 7 days; a member of 


Rush Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. His suffering 
was very great, and he was at different times en- 
gaged in supplication for an admittance into heaven ; 
and he left the consoling hope that he was gathered 
into everlasting rest. 

——, on the 22d of Third month, 1866, near Ba- 
cyrus, Ohio, after a short but severe illness, FisHeR 
QUAINTANCE, an esteemed member of Gilead Monthly 
Meeting. Soon after his attack, when in great dis- 
tress, he alluded to his sufferings, but immediately 
turned his mind therefrom, saying, “1 must think of 
nothing but good;” and after that he seemed to 
dwell on heavenly things. His close was peaceful. 
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Diep, on the 7th of Fourth month, 1866, near 
Rockville, Ind., Mary L. Hapey, daughter of Joseph 
and Rachel Hadley, in the 22d year of her age; @ 
member of Rock Run Monthly Meeting. She was 
from early childhood piously inclined, and took 
great delight in reading the Holy Scriptures. Her 
last sickness was of short duration, and at times of 
intense suffering, which she bore with Christian 
fortitude. She often expressed that her heart was 
made to overflow with the love of the Saviour. 

, on the 22d of Fourth month last, ARMILLA, 
wife of Zeno W. Morgan, aged 33 years, 7 months 
and 14 days; a member of Lynn Grove Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. Although her health was gradually de- 
elining for several weeks, there seemed to be nothing 
very alarming in ber disease; but a sudden attack 
terminated her life in a few minutes, during which 
she said, as she often had during her illness, that 
she was not afraid to die, and that she trusted in 
the Lord. 

——, on the 21st of Second month, 1866, at Down- 
ington, Pa., Josuua B. Suarpiess, in the 77th year 
of his age. The summons came after an iliness of 
one week, most part of which was a season of in- 
tense bodily pain; but during this trial his un- 
clouded intellect, great composure and entire resig- 
nation to the will of his Divine Master, were con- 
soling to his deeply afflicted family. A few days 
before his death he expressed his belief that his 
hours were few, saying, that “while he had nothing 
to boast of, he was comforted with the assurance 
that a blessed immortality awaited him; no cload 
appeared,—all was bright before him;’ and he 
prayed, “Dear Lord, if it be consistent with thy 
will, take me to thyself:” when the end came, 
he passed quietly away. His various stations in 
civil and religious life be filled with quiet and pa- 
tient diligence, and his serene and peaceful age and 
gentle death formed a beautiful close to so well 
spent a life. 


[The fcllowing is copied from the Richmond Dis- 
patch of the 24th ult. :] 

“Another aged and prominent citizen has passed 
away. NaruanieL C. Crensuaw, returning from 
Baltimore some three weeks ago, was seized with 
severe illness while on the James River boat. He 
spent the night in this city, and was well enough to 
go on the next day to the house of his son, J. B. 
Crenshaw, six miles from town, hoping soon to reach 
his home in Hanover. After various fluctuations in 
his disease, he died on the night of the 22d. 

“He was a man of strong natural sense and vigor- 
ous thought, active in the duties of a citizen in his 
county, particularly in the promotion of education, 
and prominent as a minister in the Society of Friends. 
He will long be remembered by the poor, many of 
whom he assisted; and some of the acts of his life, 
in which he made extraordinary pecuniary sacrifices 
for his religious principles, will not soon be forgot- 
ten by his friends and fellow-cizizens. Under the 
gentle influence of the precepts which he professed, 
his character gradually softened, his charity in- 
creased, and his cheerfulness and disinterested de- 
votion to works of benevolence were more manifest 
till he passed peacefully away, an ‘old man and 
full of days.’ He had lived five years beyond the 
allotted ‘threescore and ten,’ and passed through 
two wars. In the first of these, which occurred 
before he joined the Society of Friends, he was a 
volunteer in the service of his country, being a 


prominent member of the Hanover cavalry in the 
war of 1812.” 


_—_—_ oo 

FEMALE TEACHER WANTED, 
In a Friends’ family in the country, to teach one 
child, just commencing to read. Location healthy 
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and in a good neighborhood. For further informa- 
tion apply at the Office of “‘ The Review.” 
6th mo. 2—lt. 
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A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Association 
will be held at No. 112 N. Seventh St., on Seventh- 
day, Sixth mo. 2d, at 4 P.M. 

Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 


The Women’s Aid Association wish to obtain the 
services of a Friend as Matron at the Orphanage at 
Richmond, Va. Application may be made to 

S. W. Copg, 1312 Filbert St., or 
Hawnau E. Karoun, 150N. Fifth St. 
> 20 

COLORED CHILDREN FROM RICHMOND, VA. 

A number of children, of both sexes, are still re- 
maining at the Home, 708 Lombard St. It is very 
desirable they should be removed from the city 
before hot weather. Will not our country friends be 
willing to come forward and take some of these little 
ones under their fostering care. The Managers are 
very desirous to place them in Christian families, 
where they will be trained for future usefulness. 
Their ages range from 3 to 10 years. 

ae: 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, PROVIDENCE, BR. I. 

The Annual Address before the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Friends’ School at Providence will be de- 
livered at Newport, R. I., on the evening of Second- 
day, the 11th inst., by Avcoustive Jonxs, of Vassal- 
boro, Maine, and the Poem by Cuas. Taser, of New 
Bedford, Mass. 

5th mo. 26, 1866. A. K. Surrey, Sec’y. 

rr 
WANTED, 
A Friend as Teacher for Friends’ Academy at Da- 
mascus, Mahoning Co., Ohio. 

The house is a two-story buildiog of four apart- 
ments, is pleasantly and centrally situated, and will 
accommodate 100 pupils; about 90 were in attend- 
ance last winter. The course of instruction em- 
braces the usual requirements of a good English 
education. Most Friends and many other persons 
preferring this to o her schools of the viciaity, the 
position will afford opportunities for usefulness and 
pecuniary advantage to a young friend of education 
and energy. 

Application may be made to Isaac STaNLey, or 

Wituiam CattE.t, 
Damascoville, Mahoning Co., Ohio 
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OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 

The Summer Term of this Institution will open for 
the Children of Friends and others on the 29th inst., 
under the charge of Aveustins Jongs, A. M., and 
continue eleven weeks. For particulars please ad- 
dress AvaustTine Jones, 

5th mo. 7, 1866. Vassalboro, Me. 

caciaiae inet saias 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 12th 
of Ninth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should 
be made at the office, No. 109 North Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia. They must in all cases be accompa- 
nied by certificates of character, and the studies 
pursued, to be signed by the last teacher. Copies 
of the last Annual Repoftt, with all needful informa- 
tion, may be obtained at the office ; or at the College, 
West Haverford, Delaware Oo., Pa. ; or on application 
to John M. Whitall, No. 410 Race Street ; or Thomas 
P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut Street. 

Philada., 5th mo. 10, 1866—eowtf. 


5 mo. 26—3t. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
FRIENDS IN MISSOURI. 


A short account was published in the Review, 
several months since, of a new settlement of 
Friends in Missouri. This statement called 
forth many letters of inquiry, which induces us 
to furnish further information. 

Our settlement now numbers thirteen fami- 
lies and sixty persons. We have a very large 
meeting every First-day. In addition to our own 
members, the neighborhood is being settled by 
many persons from Qhio, who have been 
brought up among Friends, and who have come 
here through the influence of our meeting. 

Application has been made for a meeting for 
Worship, a Preparative and a Monthly Meet- 
ing, to be called Gilead Meeting, Mo. 

Our settlement is situated 12 miles from 
La Grange, on the Mississippi river, and about 18 
miles from Quincy, Ill. This is a beautiful, 
healthy country, well watered, well timbered, 
pretty equally divided into broad, level} prairies, 
and rolling, broken or hilly woodlands. Fruit is 
abundant ; corn, grass, and other northern crops 
flourish well, except wheat, which is not a very 
profitable crop. We are convenient to a good 
steam grist and saw mill,and store and post: office. 
Have good schools in operation, and can recom- 
mend our place to Friends who want to look 
West for a place to find homes. 

Letters of inquiry should contain five cents, 
to defray the expense of a reply. 

J. Farr Frazier, 
JoEL Hoskins. 


Extracts from Dr. Kirnksripve’s Report, for 
1865, of the Insane Departments of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. 


In compliance with the requisitions of the 
By-Laws of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, the undersigned presents to its Board 
of Managers his twenty-fifth Annual Report. 

At the date of the last report there were 279 

atients in the institution, since which 231 

ave been admitted and 206 have been dis- 
charged or died, leaving 304 under care at the 
close of the year. 

The total number of patients in the hospital 
during the year was510. The highest number 
at any one time was 319; the lowest was 273 ; 
and the average number under treatment during 
the whole period was 28. 

At this date there are 153 males, and 151 
females. The number of males.admitted during 
year was 129, and the number of females 

02. 

Of the patients discharged during the year 
1865, were— i 

Cured 102, Much improved 12, Improved 
28,.Stationary 26, Died 38. Total 206. 

Of the patients discharged “ cured,” fifty-six 
were residents of the hospital not exceeding 
three months; twenty between three and six 
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months ; twenty between six months and one 
year; and six for more than one year. 

It will be observed that the number of 
deaths is larger than usual, although the gen- 
eral health of both departments, with an ex- 
ception at one fora short period in July, has 
been remarkably good. 

A large part of the mortality of the year was 
in cases that seemed hopeless when admitted, 
but who could not well be taken care of at howe 
—old age, consumption, apoplexy, and organic 
disease of the brain, making up one-half of the 
whole number. 


Premature Removals—No year passes with- 
out there being cause of regret, that patients 
placed in the institution for treatment, have 
been removed prematurely ; but the number who 
now suffer from such proceedings is really much 
less than formerly,—giving another evidence of 
an improved publig sentiment on the subject of 
insanity, a better appreciation of its generally 
chronic character, and a conviction that a steady 
perseverance in the most liberal and enlight- 
ened course of treatment is, after all, the great 
secret of success in its management. The im- 
portance of early treatment in mental maladies 
is now, nearly everywhere, very justly recog- 
nized, but even this is hardly of less conse- 
quence than a determination to persevere in 
the treatment when once commenced, even 
under what seem to be the most discouraging 
circumstances. 


Gardens and Pleasure Grounds—Although 
less has been done during the past year than 
was desired in improving and ornamenting the 
pleasure grounds of the institution, they have 
not been neglected. Their great importance is 
made more and more manifest, and without 
them, it would be impossible to carry out what 
is here regarded as essential in the treatment 
of the insane—free exercise in the open air, for 
at least nine-tenths of all the patients, every 
morning and afternoon, not in small confined 
court-yards, but in the open fields, where there 
is ample space, variety of scene, and dry walks 
for all seasons of the year. 

Every year gives new proof of the value of 
our evening entertainments, and inculcates the 
lesson that there should be a steady determina- 
tion to add to their number and efficiency. At 
our Department for Males, the lecture-room is 
used four evenings of every week during nine 
months of the year. At the Department for 
Females, there is but one evening iu the week 
without a regular lecture, exhibition, or some- 
thing accessible to nearly all the patients. 

Another year’s experience with light gym- 
nastics as carried out here, has fully confirmed 
all that was said a year ago in regard to the 
physical benefit resulting to those participating 
in the exercises, and hardly less important has 
been the pleasure enjoyed by the Jarge number 
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of other patients always present during the 
evenings thus occupied. 

The museums and reading-rooms, at both 
departments, have had about the ordinary ad- 
ditions to their collection of objects of interest, 
and are at all times rendered as attractive as 
possible for those patients likely to be benefited 
by their use. Through the liberality of our 
friends we have had a large amount of reading 
matter furoished for them and the wards in the 
shape of hooks, newspapers, and other periodi- 
cals, the supply of which can hardly be too 
large for such an institution. There is no ward, 
and no class of patients, in which, or amoug 
whom, are not to be found some who are fond 
of reading, and still more, who enjoy looking 
over printed matter, especially if joined with 
illustrations, even if they are not always in the 
highest style of art. 

It is twenty-five years to-day since this Hos- 
pital was opened for the admission of patients. 
At the end of this period, it can hardly fail to 
be interesting, and perhaps profitable, to pass 
in review some notice of what has been effected 
by the removal of the insane from their previous 
accommodations, and to prove from the statistics 
of the institution, how much its usefulness has 
been increased by the reorganization of this de- 
partment. 

Before the change alluded to, the insane, for 
almost ninety years, had been treated in the 
old city hospital,—originally, from 1752, in the 
building which it occupied on the south side of 
Market Street, above Fifth, and after the com- 
pletion of the first section of the hospital at 
Eighth and Pine Streets, in 1756, in that 
structure. At the time of the transfer of the 
patients, on the 1st day of 1841, there were 
about one hundred insane, occupying the west 
wing and two small contiguous buildings of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital just referred to, and the 
whole of the ground devoted to their exercises 
did not exceed two.acres, To-day there are 
304 patients under care in the two noble 
structures forming “ the Pennsylvania Hospital 
for the Insane,”—in which is provision for 

450, when required,—with 111 acres of land, 
of which 91 are specially devoted to their gar- 
dens and pleasure grounds, and through which 
are more than three miles of carriage-drives, 
and quite as much brick or wooden foot:walks, 
for the special use of the patients. 

The transfer of the insane to their new 
location, west of the river Schuylkill, not only 
added so greatly to their comfort and enlarged 
so much the facilities for their treatment, but 
it also did what is often forgotten,—it gave to 
the department for the sick in the city one-half 
of the structure on Pine Street, and as great a 
proportion of the valuable square of ground on 
which it stands, thus doubling the capacity of 
that excellent charity, so long and. justly re- 
garded as an honor to the city of Philadelphia, 
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Most prominent of the doings of the past 25 
years, must ever be remembered, with pride and 
gratitude, the collection of $355,000, the vol- 
untary offerings of benevolent men and women 
for this last-named purpose, and with which the 
whole of the new buildings, all the boundary 
wall, the furniture and costly fixtures and ar- 
rangewents were provided and paid for. 

It is nearly one hundred and fifteen years 
since the Pennsylvania Hospital was first es- 
tablished in the old City of Philadelphia, and, 
as already stated, it is just twenty-five years 
since the insane were removed from it to their 
present accommodations on the west side of the 
river Schuylkill, and “ the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital for the Insane” became a separate de- 
partment of the corporation. It may fairly be 
said that in all its branches, through this long 
period, it has had a remarkably even course of 
usefulness and unostentatious benevolence, and 
from these, a resulting public sentiment that 
was ever ready, when properly appealed to, to 
aid it in all difficulties and in every emergency. 

Our honored ancestors had deeply engraved 
on the first corner-stone of the original struc- 
ture at 8th and Pine streets, their abiding faith 
in the only true reliance for success and pros- 
perity. When the, corner-stone of the first 
building here, designed specially for the in- 
sane, was laid, the same words finished the clo- 
sing address of the day. Looking back through 
all the past, with a sense of answered petitions, 
we may now justly, at the end of a first quarter 
of acentury of the Hospital for the Insane, 
begin another future, with equal faith, and re- 
new, in the same language, the pious invocation 
of our forefathers, ‘‘ May the God of Mercies, 
bless the undertaking !” 

Tuomas 8S. KIrKBRIDE. 

Pennsylvania Hospital for the a 

’ 


lst mo. lst, 1866. 
IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING CHARGE OF 
JUDGE UNDERWOOD TO THE GRAND JURY. 


The United States District Court met on 
the 8th inst., at Norfolk, Virginia, Judge Un- 
derwood presiding, who delivered the following 
charge : 

Gentlemen of the Grand Jury ; 

The absence of the Chief Justice imposes 
upon me the duty of submitting to you some 
considerations for your direction. To the last 
Grand Jury assembled in this city my views in 
relation to the great crime of treason against 
the Government of the United States were fully 
presented, and were also so extensively pub- 
lished as not to require repetition. > . 

This court entirely agrees with the President 
in his often-repeated declaration, that treason 
is the greatest of crimes and ought to be signal- 
ly punished, and that it is cowardly to punish 
the subordinate and comparatively insignificant, 
and allow the principals to escape. We also 
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concur in the opinion that the leaders in the 
late rebellica may be treated either as traitors 
or public enemies, as they were undoubtedly 
both by the laws of nations. : ; 07 

Much complaint has been made by our fel- 
low-citizens of the North of the tardiness of 
our criminal prosecutions. We think it better, 
in imitation of the great and good martyred 
Lincoln, and in imitation of the Great Ruler 
of the Universe, whose judgments and retri- 
butions are slow but sure, that we should ap- 
proach this great question of the punishment of 
the authors of the terrible and unprovoked re- 
bellion with all possible deliberation, discrimi- 
nation, caution and clemency, so that no un- 
necessary blood shall be added to the torrents 
that have already soaked the soil of our devoted 
State. 

Those at the North who assail us seem to 
forget our peculiar circumstances. That edu- 


‘ gation which is almost universal with them is 


here confined within very narrow limits; that 
the masses of people with us who cannot read 
are necessarily dependent on the educated few 
for their opinions and conduct; and hence the 
necessity of greater care and discrimination in 
ascertaining guilt and inflicting punishment. 
It may be said that ignorance is not an ex- 
cuse for vrime in a free government; but the 
truth is, Virginia- has never had a really free 
government, nor could freedom exist for any 
class where nearly half the people were held in 
abject slavery. 

By an irrepealable law of nature, whenever 
we fasten one end of the chain upon a fellow- 
being the other and heavier end is linked 
around ourselves, corroding our bodies until 
the iron enters our* very souls. We insist, 
therefore, that the masses of our people were 
80 profoundly ignorant of the condition of 
public affairs, and so misled and deceived by 
the intensely selfish and wicked aristocracy, 
as not to be morally responsible for their par- 
ticipation in the late rebellion, and that it 
would be adding cruelty to injustice to hold 
them so. 

To convince the most sceptical on this sub- 
ject, let us look at the condition and history of 
the First congressional district of this State. 
That district contains more than four times the 
territory of the rich, prosperous, enlightened, 
happy, liberty-and-equality-loving State of Rhode 

land ; once the seat of learning and of boast- 
ed Virginia hospitality, the birth-place of four 
Presidents of the United States, embracing the 
site of the first English settlement in America, 
the city of Jamestown, which, now more fallen 
than Tyre or Sidon, or Sodum or Gomorrah, 
has not enough of ruins even left for bats to flit 
or owls to hoot in. 

In the nineteen counties of that district, 
there is not now, as its Representative in Con- 
gress thirty years ago boasted, a single news: 
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paper published, and so long has the school- 
master been abroad, that probably more than 
three-fourths of its native grown men and 
women can neither read nor write. Rhode 
Island, with its half million acres, has nearly 
double the population, ten times the wealth, 
enterprise and education, and contributes to 
the national treasury more than twenty times 
the amount of that district, with its more than 
two millions of fertile acres lying on both sides 
of the Chesapeake bay, and on the great rivers 
James, York, Rappahannock and Potomac, 
having the greatest commercial, oyster and 
fishing capabilities of almost any district in 
the United States. What a forcible illustra- 
tion of the truth that justice, equity, industry 
and virtue, or, as the Bible says, “‘ Godliness is 
profitable for the life that now is as well as 
that which is to come. That righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” 

We would not object to the sentiment of the 
old and eccentric member of Congress from 
the First district if he only referred to those 
treasonable newspapers which have advocated 
rebellion, for they have indeed been a curse 
to us all, bringing fire and sword, desolation 
and death, not only upon Richmond, but upon 
every extremity of the State. 

If we earnestly consider the origin and in- 
quire into the cause of our calamities; if we 
ask why have our rivers, like ancient Nile, run 
blood ? why have we, like the Egyptians, been 
overwhelmed in a Red sea, while we were try- 
ing to prevent ourselves from escaping to a 
land of freedom ? why have our first-born been 
cut down by tens of thousands until the voice 
of mourning and lamentation fills the land as 
it once did the land of Pharaoh? why have 
we suffered so many plagues as once visited 
the proud and stubborn oppressors of the old 
Israelites? We shall find the answer to be, be- 
cause, in the language of reason and philosophy, 
we have made war upon the rights of human 
nature, Or, in the language of the old He- 
brews, because we have oppressed the poor, and 
because the God of the poor is determined to 
write with His own hand His abhorrence of 
slavery and oppression all over our land in char- 
acters so legible that neither we nor our chil- 
dren’s children can ever mistake His mind and 
will in coming generations. 

To our shame and disgrace it must be ad- 
mitted that, so far as we are advised, every one 
of the numerous conflicts of races which have 
occurred in this State during the past year, 
has been the wanton and unprovoked work of 
wicked white men upon poor, quiet, unoffend- 
ing, and in most cases, unarmed and unresist- 
ing colored people. Why should we murder, 
rob, or interrupt them, burn their school houses 
and churches, insult and attack the teachers, who 
in the cause of improvement and elevation and 
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Christian charity have come to us from the 
ever friendly North, in the same spirit that 
brought them in 1855 to this devoted city, 
when the scourge of yellow fever was here in 
its wrath. Let us not forget that then as now 
it was to the North and its generous people 
that we had to look in our want for aid and as- 
sistance. 

Unless a stop is put to such violence and 
outrage upon the freedmen, we can never ex- 
pect relief from the presence of Northern bayo- 
nets, and admission to the rights and privileges 
of the Federal Union; but we shall become the 
by word and scorn of the whole elvilized world. 
We shall be considered barbarians, and be just- 
ly excluded from the sympathies of all Christian 
men. It is your duty, gentlemen of the jury, 
to see to it that a people who were loyal and 
true to the nation’s flag in the time of trial and 
danger shall be protected against the persecution 
of those who, fresh from scenes of treason and 
rebellion, are pursuing their victims with most 
infernal hate, for no apparent reason, except 
their fidelity and devotion to the country. 

We fully appreciate the magnitude and diffi- 


‘eulty of the task set before you. The monstrous 


wrong with which you are called to grapple, 
like the giant hydra, still lifts some of its many 
heads, which you must strike down, or they 
will continue to disturb the public tranquility. 
It would be childish to expect that so great an 
iniquity could be extirpated in a single year, 
or even in asingle generation. It should be 
remembered that it had invaded every source of 
public, private, social, and domestic life. Not 
only did it control the political press and all 
political parties in this State, but, with rare ex- 
ceptions, it spoke from all our pulpits, pervert- 
ing the gospel of human brotherhood into the 
gospel of human chattelhood, and of the absolute 
submission of a part to the lust and avarice of 
the rest of human kind. 

Our religious teachers had forgotten to preach 
the wrong of withholding the hire of labor, 
trading in the bodies and souls of our fellow- 
men, of separating husbands and wives, parents 
and children, and sending them to a returnless 
distance from each other, and from the homes 
of their living and the graves of their dead ; 
and had become, with some worthy and glorious 
exceptions, panderers and apologists of the lust 
and violence of the master, who, in return for 
their services, were willing to feed them on the 
fat of the land. Our legislators, instead of 
following the Christian law requiring much 
where much is given, and proportioning ac- 
countability to the gifts and talents of nature, 
had established the reverse enactments, pun- 
ishing the ignorant and uneducated, whom it 
was made a crime to enlighten, with-death for 
many offences, which, when committed by the 
educated and privileged, were satisfied with fine 
or imprisonment. 


Our courts of justice had proclaimed the in- 
famous doctrine that dusky men had no rights 
which white nen were bound to respect; and 
into this very temple of law a pious woman had 
been dragged asa criminal for an act which 
might almost invite an archangel to come down 
from the mansions of the blest~ -for teaching 
the poor children of oppression and of licensed 
wrong to read the Bible, and the laws made not 
to govern them, but to vrush out of them every 
feeling of humanity. 

And worst of all and most to be deplored, was 
the prostitution of our homes, the very heart 
and seat of domestic purity, the poisoning of 
which is fatal to all moral vitality, and death to 
public and private happiness. 

Your duties, under these circumstances, are 
both difficult and dangerous, for you are called 
upon to oppose the worst passions of very des- 
perate men, who will make vigorous efforts to 
verify their often-repeated predictions that free- 
dom would bring ruin and extirmination upon 
the colored people, and it is possible that some 
of you may meet with violence for a faithful 
discharge of your duties, as one of the last 
Grand Jury has already done. But better, a 
thousand times better, to fall by the hand of 
the assassin, as Lincoln and Dixon have fallen, 
or die under the mockery of pretended forms of 
law, as our Saviour did, in the cause of freedom 
and humanity, than to shrink like cowards from 
our public trusts, in order to drag out a few 
more years of ignoble life before filling un- 
honored graves. 

The laws of Congress which will guide your 
action are instinct with equity, and are ample, 
if fearlessly administered, to check and humble 
the most defiant, differing essentially in this 
respect from the laws of our State Legislature, 
which, like those of an ancieut heathen nation, 
seem “ like cobwebs made to catch the weak, 
but to permit the strong to break through them.” 
Yours is the rough pioneer work of removing 
the great obstructions of crime and violence 
from our midst, so that education, intellectual, 
moral and religious, education very different in 
kind and degree trom the past, may come to 
cure the evils under which we suffer. 

Where there is so much vice to be reclaimed, 
ignorance to be enlightened and misery to be 
alleviated, we may hope that the teacher aud 
the missionary will come, and that a culture 
and refinement will yet be seen approaching 
that which now blesses Massachusetts and 
New England, and that the time may be has- 
tening when our people shall feel and act like 
brethren of the same blood, children of the 
same A)mighty Benefactor, who permits all 
alike to range the same earth, breathe the same 
air, bask in the same sunshine, and dwell under 
the same celestial canopy, thus teaching our 
duty and inviting our imitation ; when, joining 
in efforts for mutual aid, we shall forget the 
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terrible past and the gloomy present,—the 
bitter fruits of ages of violence and oppression 
on our side, and of misery, ignorance and de- 
gradation on the other. 

TO THE MEEK. 


How much that Genins boasts as hers, ~ 
And fancies hers alone, 
On you, meek spirits, Faith confers! 
The proud have further gone, 
Perbaps through life’s dull maze: but you 
Alone possess the labyrinth’s clue! 


To you the costliest spoils of Thought, 
Wisdom unclaimed yields up: 

To you her far-sought pearl is brought, 
And melted in your cup: 

To you her nard aod myrrh she brings, 

Like Orient gifts to infant kings. 


The “ single eye” alone can see 
All truths around us thrown, 
In their eternal unity : 
Tbe humble ear alone 
Has room to’hold and time to prize 
The sweetness of Life’s harmonies. 


Notions to thought made visible, 

_ Are but the smallest part, 

Of those immortal Truths which dwell 
Self-radiant in man’s heart. 

With outward beams are others bright, 

But God has made you “ full of light.” 


One science well ye know : the will 
Of God—to man laid bare: 
One art have mastered: to fulfil 
The part assigned you there. 
If other, meaner lore ye sought, 
This first ye learned—to need it not! 
Aubrey De Vere. 


- oe 


FAITH. 


It isa very common occurrence for the min- 
ister of the gospel to meet with those who ob- 
ject to the doctrine, ‘‘ That faith is the gift of 
God.” It is a stumbling block in the way of a 
sinner. He says, “ You tell me I cannot believe 
of myself, why do you then exhort me todo so? 
or how can I be concerned to endeavor to do 
that which it is impossible for me todo.” I 
grant that the premises are true, and God for- 
bid that [ should so much as intimate that faith 
is the spontaueous growth of a corrupt nature, 
or that the sinner can come to Christ without 
the Father drawing him ; but the sinner’s con- 
clusions are very erroneous. The minister ex- 
horts and tries to pursuade him to believe in 
Jesus Christ, because it is while such means are 
used with the sinner, and by the use of them, 
that it pleases God to enable him to comply, or 
to work faith in him. Therefore, the minister 
makes use of those means which God is pleased 
to bless for this end. He exhorts the sinner 
to believe, in order to set him upon the trial, 
for it is putting it to trial, and that only, which 
caf fally convince him of his inability to be- 
lieve ; and until he is convinced of this, he can 
never expect strength from God. The sinner 
is exhorted to believe, because, sinful and en- 


feebled as he may be, he is capable of attending 
to and using various preparations to faith. He 
may attend to prayer, hearing, and all the out- 
ward means of grace with natural seriousness ; 
he may endeavor to get acquainted with his 
own helplessness, and, as it were, put himself 
in the way of Divine mercy; and though all 
these means cannot of themselves produce faith 
in him, yet it is only in the use of these means 
he is’ to expect Divine grace to work it in 
him. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien INTELLIGENCE.—European advices have 
been received to the 20th ult. The projected German 
Polar Expedition was to start on its voyage during the 
past month. It will consist of two exploring vessels, 
(small wooden screw steamers of about four haa- 
dred tons, and eighty to one hundred horse power), 
with a sailing ship as atransport. The voyage is to 
be completed in six months; but the transport vessel 
is to remain during the wiater in one of the ports of 
Spitzbergen, in order to make meteorological and 
other scientific observations, for which purpose three 
competent men have offered their service—Dr. 
Fischer-Renson for geology, Professor Kupffer for 
zoology, and the Austrian Ensiga of the Marine Wey- 
precht for physical experiments. 

The aim of the expedition is the exploration of the 
Arctic central region ; special ends will be pursued 
by the investigation of the east coast of Greenland, 
the examination of the Gulf and Polar streams and 
their limits, the geographical survey of new coasts, 
should any be discoverrd, by the measuring of the 
depth of the sea, &c. The equipment and provision 
of the expedition vessels have been calculated for 
the term of two years. 


In both Houses of Parliament the bombardment 
of Valparaiso had been noticed in terms of indigoa- 
tion, but the neutral attitude of the British Admiral 
was defended and fully endorsed by the Government. 
The English press and people loudly denounced the 
act of Spain. Ano Indignation meeting at Liverpool 
had adopted strong resolutions of protest. Alsoa 
resolution expressiog gratitude for the exertions of 
Commodore Kodgers, United States Navy. 

The financial panic continued sensibly to subside. 
Many difficulties are anticipated, but it is believed the 
effect will be less disastrous than in former times. @ 
Leading securities have decidedly improved. The 
discount demand at the Bark of England continued 
extremely large. The nominal rate remains at 10 
per cent. There is also an active demand for specie 
for the continent. 

The continental situation remains unchanged. 
The military attitude of the various Powers is very 
threatening. It is reported that Bismark receives 
daily warnings of imminent assassination. 

It is stated that Austria in a few weeks will have 
900,000 men in the field. Large bodies of troops 
have been sent from Vienna, and had efiected a 
strategic concentra ion on the Prussian frontier. 

The number of deaths from cholera is increasing 
in Liverpool. Dr. Ross, of the Helvetia, has died. 
Three more emigrants belonging to the Jesse Muna 
have died—two on board the ship and one at the 
Birkenhead depot. The disease has appeared at the 
new depot at Binkhall, and five patients have been 
removed to the workhouse. 

In the House of Commons, Watkin called atten- 
tion to the Reciprocity treaty. He saw danger 
in the assembliag of U. 8S. war vessels on the fishing 
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grounds, and condemned the conduct of the British 
Government. 

Layard defended the Government. He said it 
was not responsible for the termination of the treaty, 
but was fully alive to its importance ; but the Ameri- 
can Government would hear of no negotiations for 
its renewal. He deprecated the speech of Wat- 
kin as calculated to arouse hostility. He said the 
American Government was actuated by friendly mo- 
tives in sending a fleet to prevent difficulties. 

Cardwell also said that the Government viewed 
with satisfaction the proceedings of the American 
Government. 


Domestic.—The Detroit Free Press estimates that 
the farmers of Michigan will realize at least a million 
and a balf dollars from their apples the past season. 
The great demand and high prices caused the fruit 
to be sent to market earlier than usual. ‘“ We sum 
up our estimates of the amount shipped thus far at 
four hundred and ten thousand barrels. The prices 
paid have ranged from $3 to $4.25. We place 
the average at $3.50, although it will probably ex- 
ceed that figure. This gives the round sum of 
$1,435,000 as the proceeds of the sale of apples 
shipped out of the State.” 

Information received from a reliable source is to 
effect that at Grenada, Mississippi, an agent of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, acting as superintendent of col- 
ored schools in that locality, was violently assanlted 
by a gang of rebel ruffians, knocked down and beaten, 
because of his connection with the bureau. The 
leader of the party gave himself up to the civil au- 
thorities immediately after the occurrence, whereupon 
the judge of the court fined him ten dollars and per- 
mitted him to range the town, to the terror of peace- 
able citizens. The superintendent referred to above 
writes as follows: ‘‘lam aware of the fact that 
my life is not safe. The other teachers are alarmed 
for their safety, as they have been repeatedly ad- 
vised to leave. The man we are boarding with has 
been told that some are threatening to burn up our 
buildings if he allows us to stay here.” 

The election in West Virginia, on a constitutional 
amendment disfrauchising rebels, resulted in the 
ratification of the amendment. 

General Thomas, late Bureau Commissioner for 
the State of Mississippi, and now on General 
Howard’s’ staff, reports that before the war that 
State used to raise about 1,000,000 bales of cotton, 
or nearly one-quarter the entire yield of the United 
States. He thinks this year’s crop will reach 600,000 

®bales. Hesays the best lands along the banks of the 
Mississippi river are being cultivated by Northern 
men with adequate capital, who thus enjoy special 
facilities for securing labor and supplies over the 
old planters, who occupy the lands of the interior. 

The freedmen’s courts in Tennessee have been 
abolished, the law of the State giving colored per- 
sons the right to testify in any cases and in any 
court. 

The President has approved>the bill to prevent 
and punish kidnapping. It provides that if any 
jy erson ehall kidnap or carry away any other person, 
whetber negro, mulatto, or otherwise, with the in- 
tent that such other person shall be sold or carried 
into involuntary servitude, or held ay a slave; or 
if any person shall entice, persuade, or knowingly 
induce any other person to go on board a vessel, or 
to apy other place, with the intent that he or 
she shall be made or held as a slave, or sent out of 
the country to be so made or held; or shall in any 
way knowirgly aid in causing any other person to 
ke held, cold, or carried away to be held or sold as 
a slave, he or she shall be punished, on conviction 
thereof, by a fire not less than $500, nor more than 
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$5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, 
or by both of said punishments. 

If the masters or owners, or persons having 
charge of any vessel, shall receive on board any 
other person, whether negro, mulatto or otherwise, 
with the knowledge or intent that such person shall 
be carried from any State, Territory or district of the 
United States, to a foreign country, State or place, 
to be held or sold as a slave, or shall carry away 
from any State, Territory or district of the United 
States any such person, with the intent that he or 
she shall be so held or sold as a slave, such master, 
owner or other person so cffending, shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $5,000 nor less than $500, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or by 
both of said punishments, and the vessel on board of 
which said person was received to be carried away 
shall be forfeited to the United States. 


Orris 8. Ferry has been elected U. 8. Senator 
from Connecticut, to succeed Foster, whose term ex- 
pires on the 4th of Third month next. 


The President has approved the bill making ap- 
propriations for the service of the Post Office De- 
partment for the next fiscal year. The aggregate 
amount for inland and foreign vei vice is $18,379,500. 
In addition to this, $50,000 is appropriated tor the 
United States and Brazil mail service; $250,000 
for the mail service between San Francisco, Japan 
and China for six months; $900,000 for the over- 
lnnd mail transportation between A'chison and Fol- 
som, and for marine mail transportation between 
New York and California. 


The Postmaster General is authorized to employ 
sailing vessels for the transportation of the mails be- 
tween the ports where the service may be facilitated 
thereby, allowing and paying therefor a compensa- 
tion not exceesing the sea postages accruing on the 
mails so conveyed. The bill slso provides for the 
advertisiog of all the executive depertments in two 
daily papers in the city of Washington, baving the 
largest circulation, and in no others. Heretofore the 
law was for the publication in the two papers bav- 
ing the largest circulation, and a third to be selected 
by the President. This latter therefore is now pre- 
cluded. 


The forty-second anniversary of a great and val- 
uable institution—the “American Sunday School 
Union,” was beld the evening of the 24th ult. 

The following is a summary of reports for 1865 
and 1866; 

Schools organized...... 1000 ceeee ces sceevereeesees 1,191 
Teachers in schools organized.................. 6,029 
Scholars in schools organized...........g-.... 49,602 
Schools visited and aided 4,792 
Teachers in schools visited and aided 35,383 
Scholars in schools visited and aided 

Families visited..............00000 Pocecsorsesoooses 

Miles travelled........-.s00++ veehuneeinniesineians 
Scriptures distributed 
Donations to schools wEbdeseee sees QO, 00a OB 
Total schools organized, visited and aided 

Total teachers in scbools organized, visited 

OBE BD Od 10. corsence cosrescvesscccessecccesecovcee SBG13 
Total sebolars in schools organized, visited 

DEAS 0: scnabss song pavekepescicescesecss coc USOT 

The receipts, contributions and legacies, amounted 
to $74,939.82 and the expenditures were $77,753.44. 

After a labor of ten consecutive years, the colored 
people and their friends in the State of Rhode Island 
have succeeded in procuring a law allowing all 
children, without distinction of color, to attend the 
schools in the distriet where they reside. The law 
went into effect on the 21st ult. " 





